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as 'the Prince' was the official object of the cult. This change of
idols in the high places of Western Christendom was completed with
the overthrow, in 1918, of the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns;
and the psychological consequences then soon declared themselves.
The event of outstanding importance in the history of the Western
Civilization in the early twentieth century was the sudden translation
of the Western neo-paganism into an undisguised and mflit.fl.Tif. form,
in which it flew its proper colours and made its demands upon men's
souls in terms which were deliberately and avowedly uncompromising
and which were therefore unmistakably and unavoidably incom-
patible with the fundamental claims of the ancestral religion of
Western Christendom.
Thus, in the Western World, the issue between Christianity and
Tribalism was raised openly, after all, at the eleventh hour, before
the Machiavellian creed had driven its adversary right off the field
by the Fabian tactics of 'peaceful penetration3. At the time of
writing in A.D. 1934, so short a time after this open battle had been
joined, it was impossible to predict the outcome. It could only be
said that the temporal as well as the spiritual prospects of the ancestral
religion of the Western World were now decidedly better than they
would have been if its adversary and would-be supplanter had been
able to refrain, to the end, from resorting openly, in this spiritual
contest, to those methods of barbarism which faithfully reflected its
own inward spiritual essence.
In this crisis of Western history, the role of Hitlerism was to raise
the issue between the principles of Tribalism and the principles of
Christianity in an extreme form in one Western country which had
acquired the status of a Great Power on the cultural as well as the
economic and political plane of Western life. Through this special
combination of circumstances, the National-Socialist Revolution of
1933 in Germany produced an effect in the Western World which
had not been produced either by the Russian Communist Revolution
of 1917 or by the Italian Fascist Revolution of 1922 or by the Japanese
militarist Revolution of 1931. The German Revolution of 1933,
unlike its post-war analogues in other countries, had the effect of
raising the supreme issue of the age, not only in Germany itself, but
also in all the other countries of the Western Society, whose peoples
could not possibly remain unmoved by an upheaval of this magnitude
in a country which lay so near as Germany to the heart of the
Western World.1
1 When Japan ran amok in the autumn of 1931, the majority of people in the
Western World were unwilling to believe that any Japanese action could affect